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gave his affectionate family, and he looked to the grave as a
place not of rest merely but of triumph.'

The affectionate judgment of his contemporaries, in the
first days of sorrow, instead of exceeding, fall short of the
deliberate judgment of leaders of European thought in

a later generation. The rise of his reputation was slow.
As there are too many who make themselves appear more
wise than they are, it was the more uncommon fault of
Reid to appear less a philosopher than he really was.
Extreme caution made him suspicious of ingenious con-
jecture in matter-of-fact inquiry, and perhaps blinded him
to the large part which imagination as well as reason
has to play in progress. t It is genius, and not the want
of it,* he says, 'that adulterates philosophy, and fills it
with error and false theory'; and in the spirit of this
warning, as well as by temperament, he was intellectually
conservative more than progressive or adventurous.

In outward appearance he was somewhat under the
middle size, with a bodily constitution of uncommon strength
and tenacity, maintained by a methodically regulated life
and habitual serenity of temper, Raeburn's picture, now
in Fyvie Castle, for which he sat during his last visit to
Edinburgh, expresses the deep and persistent thought, as
well as the reposeful and benevolent temper, which gave
unity to his long life. Copies of this picture are preserved
at Birkwood, in the College of Glasgow, and in the
National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh, as well as in the
great window of the Mitchell Hall of Marischal College.
There is also an excellent medallion by Tassie, done' six
years before Reid's death*

After the death of Mrs. Carmichael, in February 1805,
all   who were  descended  of the Rev,  Lewis Reid   ofphers [e.g.
